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66 * THE MIRROR, 


BURLINGTON HOUSE, PICCADILLY. 
Tue family mansion, on the annexed » 
represents the first good house that was built 
in Piccadilly, the noble founder of which, 
upon being asked “ why he built his house 
in Piccadilly, so far out of town ?” replied, 
‘ Because I was determined to have no build- 
ing beyond me.” And certainly he has exe- 
cuted this design as firmly as bricks and 
mortar could make it. It is on the north side, 
eastward of Bond-street; and uot many poles 
from it formerly stood Clarendon House, the 
front gate of which was precisely on the site 
of the t Albemarle-street.* 
Before we describe the Burli 
it may be interesting to note a 
of the early state of 


m mension, 
particulars 
the district in which it 
is situate. Piccadilly is so called from Pic- 
cadilly House,t which stood on the site of 

i and was a sort of reposi- 
tory for piccadillas, or ruffs, when there were 
no other houses here. Ruffs were also called 
turn-overs and 


street, in the year 1642. The be Reveclation, 


the front of the house, fell, and was dashed 
to pieces. The nt Devonshire House is 
very inferior to the original mansion. “ Sir 
Thomas Clarges held a large piece of ground 
situated on the road leading from Piccadilly 
to Hyde Park Corner, previous to 1700, which 
he conveyed to Thomas Neale, Esq. under 
the 7 that he intended to expend 
10,000/. in buildings to be erected on it. The 
terms were 100/. per annum, with a power of 
re-entry in case of twenty-one days’ arrears, 
and 58. per diem, nomine piense, till the 
money was paid. Neale held the ground 
ten years waste, and then died insolvent, 


® For an Engraving of Clarendon House, see 
Mirror, vol. xiii. p. 289. 
Lord Clarendon thus mentions a house of the 
name of Piccadilly. “ Mr. Hyde, 


speaking of him- 
oil) coma a house called ly, which was a 
fair house for entertainment and gaming, with hand- 


“ London and Middlesex,” says, “ this seems to have 
been the same house with that 


1635 ; in which he says, that, “ since Spring Gardens 
was put down, we have, by a servant of the Lord 
Chamberlain, a new S Gardens erected in the 
md the Meuse; w as ee 
two greens, entertain games! 
am bowlers, at an excessive rate, for I believe it hath 
cost him above £4000. A dear undertaking for a 
gentleman barber,” &¢c.—( From our obliging Corres- 
pondent, P. T. W.) 


/ 
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indebted 800/. for rent to Sir Walter Cong, 
son and heir of Sir Thomas, who applied to 
parliament to release his property from Neale’s 
creditors. This ground is pointed out by 
Cc treet, named frem the above family.” 
“ It has been said that a brewer bought part 
of a field near Piccadilly for 30/, which he 
used as a place to deposit his butts and lum- 
ber; and that the same ground was sold, in 
1764, for 2,500/.”t Great part of Piccadilly 
remained without a pavement till 1721, when 
the inhabitants obtained permission to erect 
the turnpike, which = within these few 
‘opposite Hyde Par! . In the hol- 
low of Piccadilly yee he eiiiisies of water 
after heavy rains was formerly very great; 
and the overflow was so serious, December 
1726, that it had nearly overturned the coach 
of the Ambassador from Morocco ; “ but that 
of the Baron Hartoff, less fortunate, fell on 
its side, and his daughter, with others in the 
carriage, narrowly escaped with their lives, by 
being conveyed lying on a short ladder on 
men’s ci ig to the high ground.” 
a towards Hyde Park Corner, a 
large tract of ground was leased, in 1757, to 
the Hon. George Hamilton, whence the name 
of Hamilton ; on this ground stood a 


- row of cottages, and beyond them, in 1742, 


nearly on the site of Apsley House, (built in 
1772,) was a road-side inn, the Hercules’ Pil- 
lars, where Squire Western, (in Tom Jones,) 
put up on his arrival in town in quest of his 
daughter. This line, from Devonshire House, 
was also, before 1740, remarkable for a suc- 
cession of shops of statuaries, “ where,” says 
Malcolm, “ numberless wretched figures were 
manufactured in lead for gardens.” 
The site of Burlington House was, we be- 
lieve, originally occupied by a farm-house. 
mansion was built by the second Earl of 
Burlington, father of Richard, the Earl of 
Burlington, whom Mr. Allan Cunningham 
has very properly ranked among the eminent 
British architects.|| The engraving repre- 
sents the original mansion, with the gardens 
laid out in the quaint, formal taste of the 
seventeenth century. Beyond them is seen 
the country, now intersected by Regent-street 
and Portland-place. The adjoining gardens 
are now occupied by the Albany in suites of 
chambers; and the mansion in front was a 
short time possessed by the late Duke of 
York, from whom it has received its name. 
Subsequently to the date of the print, 
Burlington House was profusely embellished 
by Lord Burlington, the celebrated architect. 
e raised a new stone front to the mansion, 
and connected the centre with the wings by 
“avery graceful and classic colonuade” of 
the Doric order: “ Lord Burlington,” says 


i Londinum Redivivum, vol. iv. p. 328. 


Lives, vol iv. in the Family Library. 
GY Reduced from a print by Kip. 
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Mr. Sonninghom, when the public praised it, 
“had no objection to dain it for his own ; 
but, in truth, the design is almost all Palla- 
dio’s, and was borrowed from the palace of 
Count Veiricati, at Vicenza.”* Pennant 
rates the mansion lowly: “ The interior,” he 
observes, “ built on the models of Palladio, 

adapted more to the climate of Lombardy, 
and to the banks of the Adige, or the Brenta, 


THE ORPHAN. 
Across the moor where sighing night-winds blew, 
Chill’d by the blast, his sad heart void of joy ; 
There came—who once a mother’s fondness knew, 
But wander’d then a joyless orphan boy ! 
He stood, his aching eyes bedew'd with tears, 
pete cee, the misty gloom he sigh’d to gaze 
On visions bright, on scenes of youthful years, 
His fancied home, and views of former da 


The eos frlendlose o'er the hoatie Sita 
: . Ww: i o’er the cheerless wild— 
> to the bye er = gloomy and destitute For she, alas! beneath the green sod lay ! 

and c: eerfulness. t But soon he thought of God—a parent mild— 

Bur! will be remembered as And then with cheerful heart he pac’d his steps 


the munificent patron of Kent, the ingenious 
architect and improver of landscape garden- 
ing, to whom the Earl was willing to assign 
the merit of the plan of the new front and 
colonnade. Horace Walpole, ‘also the friend 
and admirer of Kent, was with him in Italy 
at the time of these embellishments being 
completed : “immediately on the return of the 
latter he was invited,” says Cunningham, “to 
a ball by the Earl, and as he passed under the 
gate by night he could not perceive the con- 
summate beauty of the design.” “As we have 
few examples,” — Horace, “ of architecture 
more antique and imposing than the colon- 
nade, I cannot help mentioning the effect 
it had upon myself. I had not only never 
seen it, but had never heard of it. At day- 
break, looking out of the window to see the 
sun rise, I was surprised with the vision of 
the colonnade that fronted me. It seemed 
one of those edifices in fairy tales that are 
raised by genii in a night time.” Kent had 
apartments in Burlington House, and here 
he died, aged 65, in 1748. Upon the death 
of Lord Burlington, in 1753,t the mansion 
fell to the Devonshire family by the marriage 
of his only daughter, the then Duke. The 
express condition of the bequest was that the 
Bren’ should not be demolished; though 

r. Cunningham tells us that “this splendid 
mansion, the chief ornament of Piccadilly, 
was on the point of being sacrificed to the 
demon of street-building, then raging in its 
neighbourhood, when Lord George Cavendish, 
(the present Earl of Burlington,) had the 
generosity to purchase, and the taste to re- 
store it in its original beauty.” Unfortu- 
nately, the mansion is at present fronted by a 
lofty wall, though the central gateway is of 
highly embellished character: this screening 
is, nevertheless to be re , the mansion 
having been recently described by a competent 
judge, as “ almost the only town residence 
which is really fit for a British nobleman.”} 

In 1809, the Duke of Portland died at 
Burlington House, only a few days after he 
had resigned his seat in the cabinet. 

® Ibid. 

; The title of Burlington then became extinct, but 

ur’ 

it has been recently revived. 

§ The writer of a paper on the Architecture of the 
M is, read before the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Liverpool, in Fr 


Ve fie ~t¥ ~ G2 . 


away! 
H. E. J. 


EARLY POETRY OF LORD BYRON. 
(To the Editor.) 
Nor having observed the accompanying lines 
by Lord Byron in The Mirror, you will perhaps 
now deem them worthy of a place therein. 
I accidentally snatched them from the port- 
folio of a friend, from whom I understand 
they were copied from an old Magazine, and 
were no doubt among the earliest love effu- 
sions of the illustrious bard. Cc. H. 
THE TEAR, BY LORD BYRON. 
O lachrymarum fons, tenere sacros 
D tium ortus imo; quater 
Felix! in imo qui scatentem 
Pectore te, pia nympha sensit. 





Gray. 

Wuen friendship or love 
Our sympathies move ; 

When truth, in a glance should appear, 
The lips may beguile 
With a dimple or smile, 

But the test of affection’s a tear. 
Too oft is a smile 
But the hypocrite’s wile, 

To mask detestation, or fear ; 
Give me the soft sigh, 
Whilst the soul-telling eye 

Is dimm’d for a time, witha tear. 
Mild Charity’s glow, 
To us mortals below, 

Shows the soul from barbarity clear ; 
Compassion will melt, 
Where this virtue is felt, 

And its dew is diffus’d in a tear. 
The man doom’d to sail 
With the blast of the gale, 

Through billows Atlantic to steer ; 
As he bends o’er the wave, 
Which may?soon be his grave, 

The green sparkles, bright with a tear. 
The soldier braves death 
For a fanciful wreath, 

In glory’s romantic career ; 
But he raises the foe, 
When in battle laid low, 

And bathes ev’ry wound with a tear. 

’ If, with high bounding pride, 
He return to his bride, 

Renouncing the gore-crimson’d spear ; 
All his toils are id, 
When embracing the maid, 

From her eye-lid he kisses the tear. 
Sweet scene of my youth, 
Seat of friendship and truth, 

Where love chas’d each fast-fleeting year ; 
Loth to leave thee 1 mourn’d, 
For a last look I turn’d, 

But thy spire was scarce seen through a tear, 
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Though my vows I can pour, 
To my Mary no more, 
My Mary, to love once so dear ; 
In the shade of her bow'r, 
I remember the hour, 
She rewarded those vows with a tear. 
By another possest, 
May she live ever blest, 
Her name still my heart must revere ; 
With a sigh I resign, 
What I once thought was mine, 
And forgive her deceit with a tear. 
Ye friends of my heart, ° 
Ere from you I depart, 
This hope to my breast is most near ; 
If again we shall meet, 
In this rural retreat, 
May we meet, as we part, with a tear. 
When my soul wings her flight 
To the regions of night, 
And my corse shall recline on its bier ; 
As ye pass by the tomb, 
Where my ashes consume, 
Oh! moisten their dust with a tear. 
May no marble bestow 
The splendour of woe, 
Which the children of vanity rear ; 
No fiction of fame ° 
Shall emblazon my name 
All I ask—all 1 wish—is a Tear ! 


FAIRIES. 
By Miss M. L. Beevor. 
The Fuiries, alas! are for ever gone from us, 
The joys of our childhood in age leave no trace ; 
But I cannot discover the raptures they promise 
Our wisdom shall bring us, have yet filled their 


place. 
Zarach, 

Wirx the dawn of refinement, and progress 
of education, many innocent creeds and sweet 
associations have passed away; and we are 
of those who deeply lament that this change, 
not for the better, lee come over the spirit of 
nations. Amongst others, and chiefly from 
Great Britain, that domestic and pleasant 
belief has departed which gave “a local habi- 
tation and a name,” to beings of a nature 
superior to man ; so near to him in the scale 
of creation as ever to be most interested in 
him and his pursuits, yet so far removed as 
to be endued with miraculous powers, and 
immortal years. These “wanton sprites,” 
attaching themselves to his mansions, fields, 
woods, and streams, either plagued him b 

their mischievous and reckless pranks, pew 
ing to his deserts, and their own dispositions, 
or assisted and rewarded him, if both were 
benevolent and good. Alas! alas! woe for 
the age which has despoiled England of her 
Fairies! Alas! alas! though we are aware 
that our lamentation will entail upon ourselves 
the heavy anathemas of the august S. S. O. 
R. A* England, we say, since, though 
aware that the belief in domestic spirits, is 
of high antiquity, and though the Orientals, 
as well as certain European nations, possess 
their Genii, Peris, and Fairies, we are not 
aware that these have ever ‘taken, or been 


* Society for Scrubbing Off the Rust of Ages. I 
opine. Compositor. 


expected to take, so very prominent a part in 
literal domestic cares, pA affairs as those of 
Great Britain: we never hear of the frolic, 
antics of the Eastern Peri, of its —— 
children, helping in the labours of the farm 
and field, warning of death, and punishing, 
or rewarding, the sluttish, and cleanly house- 
maid, as do the Pucks, Brownies, Benshees, 
and Fairies without a name, in the British 
Isles, or rather as they did, for fast is fading 
away this pleasant superstition, In the Green 
Isle, their once favoured haunt, the Good 
People are become scarce, not being perceived, 
as formerly, in every passing cloud of dust; 
and, in the wild parts of Scotland, Wales, 
and our stormy isles of the north, the belief 
in them, if still prevalent, is but a shadow of 
what it was. Almost all our Scandinavian 

ular mythologies and superstitions, may 
Laos c an Oriental Fos 94 and the peri 
and fairy are virtually the same in nature, 
(being a sort of link between man and angel, 
or demon,) but different as climate and man- 
ners have rendered them so; for, like the 
natives of the East, the peri seems a delicate, 
luxurious, languishing, and indolent being, 
whilst our fairies, like the inhabitants of our 
country, are hardy, active, cheerful, and in- 
dustrious. We have observed that the “faerie 
folk” are of two descriptions, benevolent, and 
malignant, and in this respect our fays assi- 
milate with those of the Kast. The follow- 
ing are the names of a few noble beings of 
this description, who compose, according to 
an old authentic British writer, 

The Fairy Court.* 

Oberon, the Emperor.—Mab,} the Empress. 
Courtiers. 
Perriwiggin — Puckt — Tomalin — Perriwinckle — 
Hobgoblin—Tom Thumb. 

Maids of Honour. 
Hop—Pip—Tub—Pink—Gill—Wap— Mop—Trii: 
Tit Pin—Lm—Win—Drop—Skip— Fick—Quick— 

it—Nit. 
Mother of the Maids :—Nymphidia. 


So far Master Poole; for other fays, at 
least as eminent as these, we must consult 
their own poet, and chronicler, one Shakspeare, 
in whose works are detailed some of those 
scandals and intrigues of the Elfin Court; 
which could not have been few, considering 
how many ladies composed it. By most 
writers on mythology, fairies are agreed to be 
a species of “ devils,”§ we shall presently see 
how nearly connected they dre with the fa- 
bulous deities of the classic nations. An old 
writer, John Heywood, says: 

“In John Milesius, any man may read 

OF devils, in Sarmatia honored, 

Call'd Kotri, or Kobaldi, such as we 

Pugs, and Hobgoblins call; their dwellings be 
* Poole’s Parnassus, Art. Fairies. 
+ Also Titania. 
t Also Robin Goodfellow. 


§ Demons; not in the worst sense, but in that of 
genii—spirits—angels. 
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Iu corners of old houses least frequented 

Or beneath stacks of wood ; and these convented 
_Make fearful noise, in butt’ries and dairies, 

Robin Goodfellows some, some call them Fairies : 

In solitarie rooms these uproars keep, 

And beat at doors, to wake men from their sleep 
Seeming to force locks, be they ne’er so rey 

And keeping Christmasse gambols, all night long.” ’ 


Mr. Hardiman, in his interesting and eru- 
dite “ Bardic Remains of Ireland,” thus ac- 
counts for the application of the name Mas, 
to the Fairy Queen : 

“ The ount fairy queen of Ireland, 
was Maidib, that is, mortifying (suppressing) 
the d, Maib, mga Maiv, by a common 
metathesis of the v, for 4, in Irish. From 
this country, the appellation was conveyed to 
Scotland, and thence to the north of Eng- 
land. There, Shakspeare found our Maib, 
and espoused her, Mab, to Oberon, as his 
fairy queen! This has escaped the poet's 
learned commentators.” 

Pug, or Puck, (or Robin Goodfellow, or 
Friar Rush,) so called from his monkey tricks, 
and his sometimes assuming the form of an 
ape, seems, from some acts attributed to him, 
to be the same as the Brownie of Scotland, 
the “drudging goblin,” and the “lubber 
fiend,” of Milton. Robin Goodfellow, Robin 
Hood, Red Cap, and Hoodekin, are his syno- 
nymous titles, from the circumstance of his 
kind and useful labours, and from his appear- 
ing at times with a little red hood, or cap, 
on his head, as does, we believe, the Irish 
Cluricanne. Robin Hood, the outlawed Earl 
of Nottingham, has, we may observe, been 
thought to have been so termed from his 
wanderings in the woods, and from pranks, 
little less elvish than those of the unquiet and 
fiendish Puck. The ancients had their divi- 
nities of the elements, of the forest, house, 
and highway: the Germans have a wood 
king, or demon; the Swedes, a nickar, or 
fairy of rivers and lakes, where, like the 
Scotch kelpie, he raises storms and derives a 
savage satisfaction from the wreck of human 
life; the Germans, and we believe, the Danes 
also, have a water king, or sprite; the nixes, 
or undines, (water nymphs) of the same fa- 
mily, though fair and exquisite as the sirens 
of old, are yet devils, and tempt only to de- 

- Does not our fabled mermaid, (for we 
would distinguish between her and sea-crea- 
tures bearing a remote resemblance to her 
per ggg originate from the Roman sea- 
maids, or Nereids, the tradition of which 
would be yet faintly preserved in our islands ? 
In mountainous countries, which generally 
are those of mines, cobbolds, (Kobaldi, of 
course,) or “old men o’ the mine,” hold their 
redoubtable sway; these are always of diminu- 
tive figure, like their brother elfs and guar- 
dians of hidden treasures. The Bogle of 


Scotland, is an out-of-door spirit, haunting 
fields, heaths, and lanes ; and of in-door fa- 
miliars, Brownie is one,;(though not always) ; 
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and the very remarkable Benshee, i. e. little, 
old fairy, may be reckoned another, though 
rather the bodin g spirit pertaining to a parti- 
cular family, than an intruder upon the hose 
pitality, in food and shelter, of the household 
to which she is attached. The old man, or 
old, or Tom Poker of our nurseries, is a do- 
mestic or house spirit, or fairy; a kind of 
Puck, whose origin has been satisfactorily 
traced, and history, written by the versed in 
blin lore, who are wiser than ourselves. We 
— mentioned the belief, that fairies are evil 
spirits, (and mischievous and malignant to- 
wards man, the acts attributed to them, are 
indeed, with few exceptions,) but the popular 
creed, whilst it denies to them the blessing 
of salvation, also promulges, that as an ex- 
piatory sacrifice for sin, every fairy at stated 
times undergoes a metamorphose into some 
creature, in whose form being obliged to re- 
main for a certain term of days, he or she is 
liable to every danger, torment, and distress, 
incidental to such creature, beast, bird, fish, 
insect, or reptile. A creed, so repugnant to 
our own private tastes, and feelings, and so 
utterly destructive tothe exquisite beauty of 
our greenwood elfin lore, can never find fa- 
vour with us; therefore, proposing by way of 
compromise, the adoption by future fairy 
mythologists, of our own division of the elvish 
people into good and bad, benevolent and 
malevolent, we shall, in conclusion, present 
all interested in them, 
“ An Excellent Waie to Gette a Fuerie. 


“First, gett a broad square chrystall, or 
Venice glasse, in length and breadthe, three 
inches: then lay that glasse or chrystall, in 
the bloude of a white hen, three Wednesdayes 
or three Fridayes ; then take it out, and wash 
it with holioag, and fumigate it; then take 
three hazel stikes, or wandes, of a year groth; 
pill them fair and white; and make so long 
as you write the spiritt, or faerie’s name, 
which you call three times, on everie stike. 
Then bury them under some hill, where as 
you suppose faeries haunt, and the Wednes- 
daye before t wey call them, and the Fridaye 
following, take them uppe, and call her at 
eight, or ten, or three, of the clock, which be 
good planetts and hours for that turne ; but, 
when you call, be clean in life, and turn your 
face towards the East, and, WHEN YOU HAVE 
HER, bind her to that stone, or glasse.”—Ashe 
molean M. S. in the British Museum. 





Retrospectibe Gleanings. 


SAXON RELICS, 

Proxzasty no portion of history is more in- 
teresting to the English reader than that 
which chronicles the sway of the Saxons in 
this country; and, considering its remote- 
ness, few periods have been so extensively 
illustrated, or have so successfully exercised 
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the diligence of antiquarian pens. With 
this epoch, indeed, our history may be said to 
in : for, “ we having nothing that can with 
propriety be called such before this period.” 
f the earliest contributions to these amusing 
records we spoke in.the concluding sheet of 
our volume just completed, in a biographical 
sketch of the life and labours of Venerable 
Bede ;* to whom “ we owe all our knowled 
of English history, from the landing of the 
Saxons in Kent to his time, (nearly three 
centuries,) and all our certain information re- 
specting the various tribes who then inhabit- 
ed the island.” The relics before us are of a 
later date. Bede died in 735; and the illus- 
tration, first to be described, is a memorial of 
the year 871, or a record of the glorious times 
of ALFRED THE Great, “ one,” says an anti- 
quarian writer of some note, “whom I shall 
never be afraid to compare with the greatest 
names of antiquity.” 
Fortunately for mankind, the character of 
Alfred received more than common atten- 
tion from his contemporaries. It has been 


handed to posterity with all the sweet sim- 
plicity of truth, by his artless biographer, 
Asser, a monk of St. David’s; and what 
renders this piece of writing the more valua- 
ble, is that Asser, being of Welsh birth, was 
considered one of the king’s enemies, (for the 
Welsh must be regarded as a people of the 


most notorious hatred to the Saxon name,) 
and he was therefore not likely to overrate the 
virtues of Alfred. His portrait of the king 
is, in truth, beyond what might have been 
expected from the rudeness of the age; “ for 
though it must be confessed that the colour- 
ing is mean, if compared with that of politer 
times, yet the lines are strong, and the like- 
ness witkal so well preserved, that they convey 
to us an image of the most perfect monarch 
that ever adorned the English throne.” 

Other memorials of Alfred exist; but they 
are almost invariably copied from Asser ;— 
though Alfred, after the examples of Casar 
and Alexander, is said to have written Com- 
mentaries of his own wars in the Saxon lan- 
guage, if we may credit Caxton, who, in his 
Chronicle, says—“ This King Alvred was a 
good clerc, and let make many bokes, and a 
boke he made in Englishe of adventures of 
kinges, and of hatayles that had been done 
in the lond.” John Fox, the martyrologist, 
gives more direct testimony: “he ( ) 
also himself compiled a story in the same 
(Saxon) speech, called the Storie of Alfred, 
which both books I have seen, though the 
language I do not understand.” _ It is, how- 
ever, time to enter into the details of the an- 
nexed engraving, especially as the whole of 
Alfred’s history, even in the most condensed 
form, might lead us through the present 
sheet. 

The: cut represents the figure of a horse, 
® See Mirror, vol. xx. p. 440, article, Bede's Chair. 
oF / HY. ] ,? 
Ay 


by cutting away the turf of a chalk hill, in 
Berkshire, and thus causing the district 
below to be subsequently called the Vale of 
the White Horse. This naturo-artificial re. 
presentation is received as a memorial of one 
of the earliest of Alfred’s triumphs, or the 
battle of Ashdown. That such a record 
should be held sacred is not surprising, if 
we consider the patriotic renown of hi 
whose youthful bravery it was intended to 
commemorate. What, even in our times, is 
more interesting, more consecrated in me- 
mory, than a field of battle; and let the 
reader only reflect on the thousands who 
have visited the field (literally) of Waterloo, 
and the enthusiastic impressions of the scene 
and story, if he be at all sceptical as to the 
identity of the Vale of the White Horse. 
Ten centuries have nearly elapsed since 
Alfred’s victory, yet the site is still to be 
traced, aided as we are in the task by the 
copious memorials of the time and transac. 
tion; and, in like manner, a thousand years 
hence, the field of Waterloo may be tracked 
with equal ac . The scenes of Alfred’s 
battles may, for the reasons we have just 
stated, be regarded as better authenticated 
than other relics of the same period—which 
conclusion has been entertained by successive 
historians. Among them, the evidence of 
William of Malmsbury, of the twelfth cen. 
tury, is plain: he says, in his time, “the 
people used to shew the places where he 
(Alfred) had been worsted and distressed.” 
The scenes of his victories are still more trea- 
surable in record. 

Of all Alfred’s military achievements, the 
battle of Ashdown seems to have been the 
most considerable. It was fought by him, 
in the year 87], the twenty-third of his age, 
when he was only lieutenant under “his 
brother, King Ethelred. The account shows 
that it was a pitched field, and a complete 
victory on the side of the Saxons. Asser, in 
relating it, ascribes the success to the cou- 
rageous conduct of Alfred, and to the prayers 
of the king; but the latter, from this histo- 
rian’s account, does not appear to have been 
present at the action, the whole army being 
led up by Alfred. Asser’s account of the 
engagement will be found as interesting as it 
is important to our present purpose :— 

“ ap, 871,” says Asser, “ the Pagans, leav- 
ing the East-Angles, came into West-Sex, 
and fixed their head-quarters at Reading, in 
Berkshire ; where dividing themselves into 
two parties, one party out to plunder 
the country,—the other was employed in 
throwing up a fortification between the 
rivers Thames and Kennet. The former was 
met by Ethelwolf, the Earl of Berkshire, 
and, after an obstinate resistance, routed, 
near Englefield. Four days after, King 
Ethelred, with his brother Alfred, reinforced 
the Berkshire troops; and thinking them- 
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selves then strong enough to storm the for- 
tress, an attack, but were with 
loss, and the brave earl was killed in the en- 
nt. in, four days after this, the 

8, flushed with success, came with a 
numerous army to Ashdown, under the com- 
mand of two kings and several counts. King 
Ethelred and his brother, (who seem to have 
retired towards the western part of Berk- 
shire, among their tenants and followers,) 
had rallied their troops, and came with an 
intention to meet them, and to make it a de- 
cisive battle. The Pagans divided their army 
into two bodies, the two kings having the 
command of one, the counts of the other: 
which made it necessary for the Saxons to 
divide themselves in the same manner.— 
Whilst King Ethelred was busied at his de- 
votions, in his tent, and declared that he 
would not quit the Service of God for any 
worldly duty whatsoever, (which piety of the 
ing was from the sequel judged not to 
have been without its effect,) Alfred found it 
neces to begin the en ment, or to re- 
retire. He fs not cai Voook the latter ; 
therefore, as had been before agreed, he led 
on the Christian forces, though the king was 
not come up. Asser is very particular in 
mentioning how the Pagans had got the 
higher ground, and how the battle was begun 
upon a spot where grew a single thorn-tree, 
which he himself had afterwards seen; the 
whole account having been given him by 
faithful eyewitnesses. After a bloody and 
obstinate dispute, one king and five counts 
were killed on the Pagan side, with many 
thousands of common men; and the rest 
were dispersed all over the wide plain of 
Ashdown, and pursued all that night and 
the next day, as far as to their castle at Read- 


e should here note that some dispute 
has arisen respecting the precise situation of 
Ashdown. Asser says that it was a place 
called 4ircerdune, or Aircendune, which he 
interprets Mons Fraxini—in English, Ashes- 
down, or Ashendown. Some make it Ash- 
down Forest, in Sussex;* and the learned 
Bishop Kennet supposes it Ashendown, in 
Buckinghamshire, in the forest of Berm- 
wood, a town that gives name to the hun- 
dred ; and Bishop Gibson at a town called 
Aston, near Wallingford, in Berkshire. Dr. 


Wise, a learned anti of the last cen- 
tury, has investigated’ these opinions with 
much labour and research, though without 
assenting to their accuracy. That Ashdown 
was a district, or country, rather than a town, 
would appear by its being called Mons Fraz- 
ini, by Asser, as well as its being the place 
of battle. Dr. Wise concludes it to mean a 
ridge of hills, extending from Letcombe into 

® The borders of Ashdown Forest will be recollect- 


ed as the scene of Mr. Horace Smith's popular novel 
of “ Brambletye House,” 


: thus, it is said 
in the Saxon annals—“ Wulfere, the son of 
Penda, laid waste all the country as far ag 
fEscesdune ;” which he supposes to convey, 
that he destroyed all the vale from Mercia to 
the foot of this ridge of hills. These downs 
seem likewise to have been formerly covered 
with woods of ash, whence the name of Ash- 
down. Dr. Wise further observes, that this 
district appears to have been the demesne 
lands of the West Saxon kings, as he finds 
by their granting it away to their favourites, 
In a charter of Ethelwolf, Alfred’s father, 
date 840, are grants in Aysshedoune. At 
length, a town was built on the western 
= ¢ Me district, which town is now 
c s , but was formerly Aysshe- 
doune, as caer seen in a pra d of King 
Edred, dated 947 ; and to the same charter 
is annexed a memorandum, stating the name 
to be changed to Aysshebury, which is only 
a more modern name for Ash-hill, or Down. 
But even the old name was preserved in the 
neighbouthood in the last century, the downs 
being called by the shepherds Ashdown ; 
and about a mile southward from Ashbury is 
Ashdown Park, corruptly called Ashen Park. 
Here Dr. Wise looked for and found the 
identical field of battle. With glowing en- 
thusiasm, the Doctor says—“ Here my ima- 
gination painted the two armies extended 
over the wide plain, and engaged about the 
single thorn-tree, there being here and there 
to be seen one of this kind. Upon the 
highest hill of these parts, north-eastward, is 
a large Roman intrenchment, called Uffing- 
ton Castle, from overlooking the town of 
Uffington, in the vale; and almost under 
this point is the White Horse, as in the cut. 
Here Dr. Wise supposes the Danes to have 
encamped ; for Asser tells us they had the 
upper ground. About a mile and a half 
lower westward, on the brow of the hill, nearer 
to Ashbury, overlooking a farm-house called 
Hardwell, is a camp, seemingly fortified after 
the Saxon manner, with two ditches, and 
called Hardwell Camp, where Dr. Wise sup- 
poses King Ethelred lay the night before the 
engagement. About a mile or more from 
hence, behind the wood of Ashdown Park, is 
a sli ht, roundish intrenchment, called both 
Ps Alfred’s Castle— 

u) 


Camp and King 
8 ‘account of this is— From hence 
we come to White Horse Hill, the head of 
the river Ock; above which, by Ashbury 


Park, is a camp, of a figure as near round as 
square, the diameter above a hundred paces, 
and the works single, which seem to prove it 
Danish. But the works are now almost quite 
spoiled and defaced, by digging for the Sars- 
den stones, as they call them, to build my 
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Lord Craven’s house in the (Ashdown) Park. 
Besides these camps, the barrows abundantly 
scattered over the downs are proofs of this 
part of the country having been formerly the 
scene of war and bloodshed.” 

The dimensions of the horse, according to 
Dr. Wise, are extended over an acre rd. agp ‘ 
‘ or thereabouts.” His head, neck, body, and 
tail, consist of one white line; as does also 
each of his four legs. This is done by cutting 
a trench into the chalk, of about two or three 
feet deep, and about ten broad ;* and when 
the sun darts upon the chalk of the trench, 
which is of a brighter colour than the turf 
which surrounds it, the whole figure is visible, 
Dr. Wise was informed, “ for ten or a dozen, 
nay fifteen miles distant.” Some of our 
readers who have travelled along the great 
western road may judge of the veracity of this 
statement; and few of them can have passed 
this way without noticing “the White Horse,” 
which is as great a wonder of the road as 
Herschel’s gigantic telescope at Slough. 

The figure of the horse is of surpassing 
beauty; or, to use Dr. Wise’s words, “ de- 
signed in so master-like a manner, that it 
may defy the painter’s skill to give a more 
exact description of that animal.” This ex- 
cellence will be the more surprising, if we 
consider how little was known of the art of 
drawing in Alfred’s time, as appears from the 
works of the best masters, the Saxon coins, 
and the jewel of Alfred, preserved in the 
Museum at Oxford. “ Again,” observes Dr. 
Wise, “if durability was intended, the in- 


® Before the invention of books, and the use of 
sculpture upon stones and other smaller fragments, 
ancieut natiuns were accustomed to represent “things 
great and noble upon entire rocks and mountains.” 
Semiramis, to perpetuate her memory, is said tu have 
cut a whole block into the form of herself. Hannibal, 
long after the invention of books, engraved characters 
upon the Alpine rocks, as a testimony of his passage 
over them, which, according to Paulus Jovius, were 
remaining about three centuries since. But, what is 
most to the present purpose is that it appears to have 
been especially the custom of the northern nations, 
from the remarkable inscription by Harold Hylted- 
rand to the memory of his father: it was cut on the 
side of a rock, in Runic characters, each letter being 
a quarter of an ell long, and the length of the whole 
inscription thirty-four elle.—Dr. Wise, 1738. 
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nuity of the artist will appear still greater ; 

t, from its barren soil and situation, it 
has nothing to fear from the inroads of the 
plough, the grazing of larger cattle, or the 
stagnation of waters—all which contribute, 
more or less, to efface things of this sort.” 
The growth of the adjoining turf, we are 
told, somewhat interrupts the metry of 
the figure. “The supplies which nature is 
continually affording, occasion the turf on 
the upper verge of his body, for want of con- 
tinuity to crumble, and off into the white 
trench, which, in many years time, produces 
small specks of turf, and not a little obscures 
the brightness of the horse. Though there 
is no danger'from hence of the whole figure 
being obliterated, yet the neighbouring inha- 
bitants have a custom of scouring the horse, 
as they call it ; at which time a solemn festi- 
val is celebrated, and manlike games with 
prizes exhibited, which no doubt had their 
original in the Saxon times, in memory of 
the victory.” It should here be recollected, 
that Dr. Wise wrote nearly a century since; 
whether any remains of this custom are 
traceable in the neighbouthood is not within 
our knowledge. The Doctor adds—“ This 
falling of the turf into the trench is the rea- 
son likewise why the country people erro- 
neously imagine that the horse, since his 
first fabrication, has shifted his quarters, and 
got higher upon the hill than formerly.” 

Here we must halt for the present; but 
our anxiety to do justice to this very interest- 
ing subject will ensure the completion of this 
summary view in our next number, together 
with a passing notice of some antiquarian 
remains of almost equal interest in the Vale 
of the White Horse. 

It may be as well, before we proceed fur- 
ther, to acquaint the reader that the sub- 
stance of the preceding columns has been 
drawn from a somewhat close reading of a 
Letter “to Dr. Mead, concerning some Anti- 
quities in Berkshire ; by Francis Wise, B.D. 
&c.”. and “ Further Observations” on the 
same subject, also by Dr. Wise: both are 
quarto pamphlets, printed at Oxford, in the 
years 1738 and 1742. af 

go 


(White Horse Hill, from a print by Vertue.) 
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GEDDINGTON CROSS. 











Tus is one of the pious memorials of Ed- 
ward I. to his affectionate queen, Elinor. It 
stands in a chase, about five miles long and 
two broad, on the small river Isle, in the 
centre of the vi of Geddington, in the 
county of Northampton, just verging on that 
of Rutland. Our view is from a print of the 
year 1788. In the Beauties of England and 
Wales, dated 1810, we find Geddington Cross 
described as “the most perfect of the remain- 
ing crosses, unincumbered with modern addi- 
tions, like the one near Northampton, and 
not so much injured by mutilation as that at 
Waltham. The base, on which it is raised, 
consists of a tri pedestal, of eight 
steps. The first story is ornamented with a 
rofusion of sculpture, of roses, and various 
filing ; and is also charged with shields of 
arms. The second contains three niches, 
with crocketed pinnacles, in which are female 
figures ; and the upper story is decorated with 
various tabernacle work, pinnacles,” &c. It 
is to be hoped that no ignorant or monied 
Vandal of the last twenty years has mutilated 
this originality. Above one of the niches is 
seen a sun-dial, which was a common ap- 
pend: to ancient crosses: indeed, what 
could be a more appropriate one in the pre- 
sent : to show the fe mama of time, as a 
lesson to the living, is surely fit accompapi- 
ment to a memorial of the dead. With the 
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gnomon of a sun-dial for pen, and “ dust for 
paper,” the affectionate survivor may 
“ Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth.” 
But, the vil stocks at the base of the 
cross are unsightly enough: probably, in the 
lapse of five and forty years, since the date 
of the engraving, this nuisance has been re- 
moved—if not by the better feelings of the 
a by the more refined dictation of the 
e 


Geddington must be altogether a little 
knot of antiquarian associations. On what 
is still known under the name of Castle Close 
stood a royal palace, at which, in }188, was 
held a parliament, for the purpose of raising 
money to on a crusade to the Holy 
Land. The church too contains some an- 
cient relics: as, three curious stone seats, 
with a piscina in the south wall. The altar 
is raised on two steps, which bear inscri 
tions, in old letters, extending the who! 
width of the chancel. These matters are 
worth record, though they may be sneered at 
by the little hosts that are clubbing Po eae 
to write down as well as pull down relics of 
the ingenuity of past , and write up hun- 
dreds of the silly conceits of the present cen- 
tury. But we must not be ‘hard upon this 
party, seeing that architectural comparison is 
the least flourishing part of their vineyard 
and vine-dressing. 





Pew Books. 


THE GEORGIAN ERA. 


Tx appearance of the second volume of 
this clever work affords us considerable plea- 


sure and promise. It persuades us that the 
merits of the previous volume have been ap- 
preciated by the book-buying public ; and we 
feel somewhat en in our own good 
opinion of the work by this success. 

The present volume contains Mili 
Naval Commanders, Judges 
Physicians and S ns, who have flourished 
in Great Britain during the reigns of the 
four Gzorcrs. As we explained ¢ the plan 
and recommendations of the first volume, on 
its publication,* we shall here only observe 
that its successor has the same uniformity of 
purpose and perspicuity, and is distingui 

y the same spirit of en co the 
editor’s summaries of character. We quote 
@ specimen from the memoir of one of the 
illustrious of his time.] 

The Duke of Wellington. 

It will be observed to all who have watched 
the progress of his rise, that his successes 
were not the result of a chivalric spirit of 
martial, or even patriotic enthusiasm, but of 
plans deli ly adopted, cautiously and 

vigorously am Teso- 


and 
and Barristers, 


prudently matured, 
© See Mirror, vol. xix. p. 122, 
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lutely enforced. In fine, he was a general, 
not a hero; a commander, but not, in the 
generous and extended sense of the word, a 
warrior. In saying this, we by no means 
would be thought to impute to hin a want of 
personal bravery; on the contrary, he pos- 
sessed a de; of daring and courage, 
amounting oat to rashness, of which 
many more instances might be mentioned 
than those we have already related. But 
with the greatest courage, he was wanting in 
that warmth of feeling, and that individual 
sympathy and condescension of manner, 
which make a popular leader; and which 
won for Napoleon, despotically as his army 
was composed, a place in the heart of every 
soldier. The subject of our memoir was 
equally free from the virtues and the vices of 
those generals to whom he was opposed ; he 
would neither, like one, revenge himself upon 
an obstinate foe in the hour of victory; nor, 
like another, after that hour had passed, erect 
a monument to a fallen foe. To have con- 
quered Ney was no ordi achievement, 
nor one unworthy the record of posterity ; 
but when to him we add Massena, Soult, 
Victor, Marmont, we pause with admiration 
and surprise; and, as the name of Napoleon 
terminatés the list, with wonder, almost akin 
to incredulity, The testimony of his van- 
quished rival is not wanting to his abilities :— 
“ Wellington,” said Napoleon, “is my equal 
as a general,—my superior in prudence.” 
But again :—“ Quelle difference, entre Wel- 
lington et Marlborough!” Whatever may 
have been the justice of this disparaging 
comparison, if we reflect only on the glorious 
termination of the peninsular war, no eulo 

appears too high for the man under whom it 
was effected. Thwarted by the obstinacy, 
and deceived by the treachery of his foreign 
allies; reviled by his enemies in his own 
country; and not always trusted by: his 
friends, he triumphed over all obstacles; 
causing, by his successes, the support of a 
tottering administration at home, and the re- 
vival of a fallen monarchy abroad. “ It was 
the gigantic vigour,” says Colonel Napier, 
“with which Duke of Wellington re- 
sisted the fierceness of France, and sustained 
the weakness of three inefficient cabinets, 
that delivered the peninsula.” And again :— 
“ As a noble forest hides many noisome 
swamps and evil things, so the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s laurels have covered the innume- 
rabie errors of the ministers.” His military 
talents are ably delineated by Southey, in the 
concluding part of his History of the Pen- 
insular War:—“ Foresight and enterprise,” 
says that author, “ with our commander went 
hand-in-hand ; he never advanced but so as 
to be sure of his retreat; and he never re- 
treated, but in such an attitude as to impose 
upon a superior enemy; He never gave an 
opportunity, and never lost one. His move- 


ments were so rapid, as to deceive and astonish 
the French, who prided themselves upon their 
own celerity. He foiled general after general, 
defeated army after army, captured fortress 
after fortress, and, in raising the military 
character of Great Britain to its old standard 
in the days of Marlborough, made the supe- 
riority of the British soldier over the French- 
man as incontestible as that of the British- 
seaman.” 

But although, for his military abilities, the 
Duke of Wellington has deservedly received 
the praises of the whole civilized world, he 
was by no means the idol of the soldiers, 
whom he so often led to victory. He had 
their confidence, but not their affection. 
They looked up to him in the field of battle, 
but turned from him in the camp with senti- 
ments of dislike, if not of disgust. They fol- 
lowed him faithfully as a leader, and, at his 
word, pointed readily the cannon’s mouth ; 
but in their valour and obedience may be 
seen the triumph of discipline, and of native 
hardihood ; not of devotion to a cause, nor of 
personal attachment to a chieftain. The oft- 
repeated “ Camarade” of Napoleon to his 
soldiers, never escaped the lips of Wellington ; 
and that he should have conquered such 
armies, with such a leader as the French 
could boast of, may well justify the historian 
in ascribing to the special imterference of 
Providence the defeat of that nation. Asa 
general, however, Wellington ssed some 
qualities superior to those of his great and 
last opponent ; he would not condescend to 
talk with, or to look, individually, to the com- 
fort of his men; but he would never stir 
upon a campaign until he had secured ample 
provisions for his army ;* nor venture upon a 
march, attended with hazard, against which 
he had not previously provided. He was, 
certainly, in some measure, compelled to act 
80, in consequence of the small number of his 
troops, and of the little dependence he could 

lace upon the arrival of supplies from 
land; but if his conduct were em result 
of policy alone, it was a policy of which 
lenanity makes an taguadintil, as well as 
considerable judgment and skill. The cool- 
ness and self-possession of the duke were 
seldom ruffled, either in the camp or in the 
field; but his’ confidence in his own plans, 
sometimes inclined him to treat the 
tions of ‘others with an indifference, =. 
ing on disdain and contempt. Whilst giving 
his directions, on one occasion, to his 
among whom was Sir Thomas Picton, that 
ee general, of whose abilities, it is said, 
ellington was somewhat jealous, ventured 
to differ from him as to the judiciousness of 
some of his intended movements:—“ Sir 
Thomas Picton,” said the duke, in a tone 
equally oe to himself, and undue to 
the individual addressed, “ I sent for you to 
hear my orders, not to receive yours.” Of 
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coolness in action, the fol- 
lowing anecdote is related by Colonel Napier, 


in his account of the battle of Talavera:— . 


“ He was seated, ” says the colonel, “ on the 
summit of a hill, intently watching the 
movements of the advancing enemy, when 
Sir Rufane Donkin came to inform = that 
the Spanish general, Cuesta, upon whom at 
that moment much depended, was betraying 
him. He listened to this somewhat startling 
message, without so much as turning his 
head, and then dryly answering, “ Very well, 

ou may return to your brigade,” continued 
his survey of the French. 

He disliked military pride, pomp, and 
bustle; was remarkably plain in dress, and 
hated all formality of manner. In 1809, while 
at Thomar, he avoided the honour and cere- 
monies intended for him by the Portuguese 
general, Miranda, who had come out in great 
pomp, with his staff, to meet the English 
hero; whom, in consequence of the extreme 
simplicity of his attire, he passed by un- 
noticed. He was eminently remarkable for 
the decision of character he, on all occasions, 
evinced ; and he no sooner determined on the 
propriety of any action, but he invariably put 
it into execution. Like Napoleon, he passed 
through all his campaigns with scarcely a 
wound, though in battle he was generally in 
the thickest of the danger. At Waterloo, a 
tree near which he stood was shattered; at 
Salamanca, one of the first shots perforated 
his cloak, which was folded on his saddle ; 
and, at the same place, with a ravine in his 
rear and a river in front, he escaped a party 
of French, by whom he might easily have 
been captured had he been recognised. 
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RUSSIAN SUPERSTITION. 
Wiru the disease of fever the Russians asso- 
ciate a most singular superstition. These 
people in general, not the vulgar only, regard 
the intermittent fever as a female, who prowls 
about in the silence of night, seeking the 


victims of her often very capricious humour. 
This personage is called Lichoratka, and the 
same name is given to the disease itself. To 
show the notions of the Russians concerning 
this spirit in a clearer light, the following 
account was given by the late archimandrite 
(bishop), Israel of Kasan, a man A pans | 
respected for his sound understanding 
great integrity, in his own words :— 

“I was twenty years old,” said he, “ and 
secretary to the convent of Simbersk, the 
abbot of which had a particular partiality for 
me: it was he who decided me to adopt the 
ecclesiastical profession. One evening in the 
butter-week (at the commencement of Lent), 
I heard the loud sounds of music and dancing 
in the adjoining house, and though I was 
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strictly forbidden to leave the convent at 
night, still I found means to get out unob- 
served, and reach the window of the room 
where the ball was held. Though this a 
ment was on the floor, the win 

were too high to permit me to ae 
inmates, and to gratify my curiosity. Wi 
difficulty and great fear of detection I at 
length clambered high enough, and to my 
great delight obtained a view of the joyous 
party, among which I should so gladly have 
been. But my pleasure was not destined to 
last long: for scarcely had I taken a surv 
of the gay throng, when all at once a tall, 
slender, female re, with a very beautiful 
face, came forth don the midst of it, with 
her eyes fixed upon me, and advanced towards 
the window where I was. An inward pre- 
sentiment immediately told me that this was 
Lichoratka, who had so often been described 
to me by others. I was frightened, leaped 
down, and sneaked home. 1 went dejectedly 
to bed, and some time after midnight awoke 
in a fever. I was ill with it five weeks, 
during which my good old abbot visited me 
daily, and treated me with the greatest kind. 
ness. At the expiration of that time, I took 
it ‘into my head to direct my attendant to 
bring my old wolf-skin pelisse, which I used 
to wear on my tours of inspection in winter, 
from the top of the house, and to it 
for the sake of warmth over my bed. The 
following night Lichoratka appeared to me in 
a dream, if however it were a dream, and not 
a real vision, in the very same dress in which 
I had seen her five weeks before. She en- 
tered my room, and slowly ap) 

bed. en she was quite close to me, she 
made a threatening motion with her hand, 
then raising it to her face, said, with a friendly 
smile, ‘ Faugh ! how ill that pelisse smells ! 
I shall not stay here any longer, but go to 
Jessipow.’ This was the clerk of the con- 
vent, a robust young man, who, during m 
illness, had performed my duty with the 
abbot. Next morning, when the abbot came 
to see me, and I related my story, he told me 
that I was cured. Seeing me smile some- 
what incredulously, he was almost angry, and 
solemnly protested that the fever would not 
return, adducing a great number of similar 
stories to confirm the assertion. Being at 
length convinced, and feeling more tranquil 
in consequence, I bethought me of poor Jes- 
sipow, who had probably been brought into 
the same scrape through me and my pelisse. 
The old gentleman cheered me up, and averred 
that he knew no instance of Lichoratka being 
somalicious. In furtherconfirmation of what 
he said, he sent my attendant to'summon the 
clerk to my room; but what was the asto- 
nishment of both, when he came back and 
told us that Jessi could not come, because 
he was confined to his bed with a violent 
lichoratka! The poor fellow lay ill with it 
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all the autumn, and at the beginning of the 


winter we buried him 

Hundreds of such stories may be heard in 
Russia in every family; and I advise fo- 
reigners to — a smile, or any other 
token of incredulity, if they would not wish 
to be taken for free-thinkers or madmen.— 
United Service Journal. 
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DEVASTATIONS OF LOCUSTS, AND HORRORS OP 
FAMINE. 


[Caprain J. R. Carnac has communicated 
to the Memoirs of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, (vol. i.) the following painfully inte- 
resting account of the Famine in Guzerat, in 
the years 1812 and 18]3.] 

It is interesting to mark the harbinger of 
those calamities which fell upon Guzerat :— 
the superstitions of the natives attributed 
them to the sins of this quarter of India; 
while we cannot but lament that the danger 
which, in its origin was at the remotest ex- 
tremity, should at last have fixed its influence 
in the western division of the peninsula. It 
has often been remarked, that the appearance 
of locusts is a prognosticof other evils. Flights 
of these destructive insects first appeared 
from the eastward, in the Bengal provinces, 
about the beginning of the year 1810, and 
taking their course in a northerly direction, 
passed through parts of the country desig- 
nated by the southern ple Hindostan ; 
and, in the revolution of fifteen months, ar- 
rived at the province of Marwar, skirting the 

western desert of India. In the year 
1811, the annual fall of rain failed in Mar- 
war; and when every vestige of vegetation 
had disa » the locusts made way into 
the north-west district of Guzerat, named 
Puttun, and from thence scoured Kattiwar ; 
on one occasion only, appearing as far south 
as the city of Baroach on the Nerbudda. 
Beyond this point the locusts were not known 
to extend; and by the commencement of the 
monsoon of 1812, this plague vanished from 
the face of the country. 

The destruction committed by these insects 
in the western parts of Guzerat was deplorable. 
During the circuit! of the subsidiary force at 
the latter end of 1811, extensive tracts were 
covered with cultivation ; and, until examined, 
the spectator would have considered the har- 
vest as being in a most flourishing condition. 
The locusts, however, had d the grain, 
and the stalks were left as unworthy of being 
cleared from the ground. The failure of 
grain in Marwar, and the ruin by the locusts 
of the products of the land during the prece- 
ding year, drove the inhabitants of that un- 
fortunate country into the bosom of Guzerat, 
where their condition was comparatively im- 
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proved, though one of the causes which com- 
= them to seek refuge at a distance from 
ome, had begun to operate also in that pro- 
vince. Miseries seemed to follow the foot- 
steps of the Marwarees, and to mingle their 
neighbours in their untoward destiny ; for it 
was in the year 1812 that Guzerat also expe- 
rienced a failure of rain, when the demands 
on its resources had augmented in a twofold 
degree. The enhanced price of grain, added 
to the apprehensions of the inhabitants, 
which impelled them to store their individual 
resources in times of such danger, and the 
villanies practised by the higher classes to 
derive pecuniary advantage from the pressing 
wants of the people, soon reduced the half- 
famished emigrants to the greatest privations ; 
the endurance of hunger was supported, how- 
ever, by the Marwaree people with unaccount- 
able pertinacity, which in some degree blunted 
the natural feelings of sympathy in their lot. 
Whether the ready assistance rendered to 
these people on their first entrance into Guze- 
rat, had induced them to imagine, that under 
no circumstances the.hand of charity would 
be withdrawn; or whether it was from the 
innate indolence of their character, or the 
infatuation which often accompanies the 
extremes of misfortune,—that they rejected 
the certain means of subsistence by labour,— 
it is notorious, that in all cases when the be- 
nevolent tendered employment to these 
ple, it was uniformly declined, even with the 
certainty of death being the consequence of 
refusal. The diversity between the laudable 
energies of the Mahratta, when under the 
influence of similar misfortunes, and the apa- 
thy of the Marwaree, was strikingly evinced. 

The mortality which ensned among the 
emigrants, who had songht refuge after the 
sufferings of a famine in their own country, 
covered with disease, regardless of every con- 
sideration but that promoted by the calls of 
hunger, almost surpasses my own belief, 
though an unhappy witness of such horrid 
events. 

In the vicinity of every large town, you 
perceived suburbs surrounded by these crea- 
tures. Their residence was usually taken up 
on the main roads under the cover of trees ; 
men, women, and children promiscuously 
scattered, some furnished with a scanty cover- 
ing, others almost reduced to a state of nudity, 
while, at the same moment, the spectator 


witnessed, within the range of his own obser- 
vation, the famished looks of a fellow crea- 
ture, aggravated by the pain of sickness ; the 
despond: 


cries of the multitude, mingled 
with the thoughtless playfulness’ of children, 
and the unavailin; struggles of the infant to 
draw sustenance rd the exhausted breasts 
of its parent. To consummate this scene of 
human misery, a lifeless corpse was at inter- 
vals brought to notice by the bewailings of a 
near relative ; its immediate neighbourhood 
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displaying the impatience and wildness exci- 
ted in the fortunate few who had obtained a 
pittance of grain, and were devouring it with 
desperate satisfaction. The hourly recurrence 
of miseries had familiarized the minds of 
these poor people, as well as of people in 

neral, to every extremity which nature 
could inflict,—in a short time, these emana- 
tions of individual feeling among themselves, 
which distinguished the first commencement 
of their sufferings, gradually abated, and the 
utmost indifference universally predominated. 
I shall venture to give you. a few examples, 
which came under my own eyes, and which, 
in spite of the painful sensation which they 
excite, I bring myself to describe, from the 
desire of elucidating the depression to which 
a rational being can be reduced. 

During the progress of these miseries, I 
have seen a few Marwarees sitting in a clys- 
ter, denyiyg a little water to sustain her 
drooping spirits, to a woman stretched beside 
them, with a dead infant reposing on her 
breast. In a few hours this woman had also 
expired, and her dead body as well as that of 
the child, remained close by them, situated 
as before described, without a single attempt 
to remove them, until the government-peons 
had performed that office. I have seen a 
child, not quite dead, torn away by a pack of 
dogs from its mother, who was unable to 
speak or move, but lay with anxious eyes di- 
rected to the object of its fond affection. It 
was pursued by its former little playmates, 
which had shared in its extreme adversity ; 
but the ravenous animals (who had acquired 
an extraordinary degree of ferocity from be- 
fore having fed on human bodies) turned 
upon the innocents, and displayed their 
mouths and teeth discoloured with the re- 
mains of the child; a rescue was attempted 
by ourselves, but the remains of life had been 
destroyed, and in struggling for its limbs, the 
dogs had actually carried off one of its arms. 
Ihave witnessed those animals watching the 
famished creatures, who were verging on the 
point of dissolution, to feast on their bodies ; 
and this spectacle was repeated every succes- 
sive day in the environs of this town. Lastly, 
to my knowledge, those feelings and preju- 
dices “ concentrating all their precious beams 
of sacred influence,” those which life in ease 
and affluence would only have resigned with 
itself, in the extremes of distress, seemed to 
have lost their power. Distinctions of cast 
were preserved until the moment when the 
hand of adversity bore heavy, then the Brah- 
min sold his wife, his child, sister, and con- 
nexions for the trifle of two or three rupees, 
to such as would receive them. With these 
individual cases I will leave you to estimate 
the extent of mortality; but it isin my power 
to state as a fact, that the number of the 
Marwarees who died in a single day at Ba- 
toda, could scarcely be counted, and the 
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return of burials in ayo hours often 
exceeded 500 bodies. reflections are 
not excited by the enumeration of such dread- 
ful evils, and what gratitude has each of the 
living to cherish for the mercy shown to him ! 
It would be doing an act of injustice, how- 
ever, to the natives of opulence in Guzerat to 
pass over their exertions to alleviate the sur- 
rounding distress. The charity of the Hin- 
doos is proverbial ; it constitutes one of the 
primary tenets of their morality, and is gene- 
rally unaffectedly dispensed. On the a. 
rence of the distress and famine, large sub- 
scriptions were made, aided by a liberal sum 
from the native government, and the objects 
of the institution were obtained by proper 
regulations devised for that purpose. I can- 
not say what numbers were relieved, but the 
monthly expense of feeding the poor in this 
town amounted to some thousands of rupees. 
It was a cruel sight to those sed of 
sensibility, to witness the struggles when the 
doors were opened to apportion the victuals. 
Every sentiment of humanity appeared to 
have been absorbed by the crowds collected 
around ; and it was no unusual thing to be 
informed, that such and such a number had 
fallen a sacrifice to their precipitate voracity. 
Many also whose wants had been supplied, 
continued to devour until the means intended 
for their relief proved in the end their destruc- 
tion in a few hours. Children were often 
crushed to death, when attending for their 
pittance of food, under the feet of their own 
parents. The establishment of which I have 
been speaking was imitated in most of the 
principal towns in Guzerat, and added a few 
months of life to a class of beings reserved 
for greater miseries; indeed, subsequent 
events would seem to show that these people 
were marked for total annihilation, and that 
in their destruction the inhabitants of this 
country were to be deeply involved. 

I have observed that the Marwarees had 
resorted to Guzerat covered by disease, the 
consequence of limited and unwholesome 
food. I shall not dwell on the spectacles 
which were furnished in this particular res- 
pect; but the object of adverting to it is to 
mention, that this misery was heightened by 
the confluent small-pox, which committed in- 
calculable ravages. 

The carelessness of the Indian in all mat- 
ters which do not affect his immediate inte- 
rests or his religion is well known to us; his 
conduct would hardly be supposed to be go- 
verned by rational principles. Of his indif- 
ference to the dying we have had abundance 
of evidence; but he is yet more callous to the 
dead. It was this kind of apathy which 
appeared to me to have chiefly occasioned the 
contagion experienced in 1812, and the con- 
sequent mortality. The bodies of the Mar- 
watees during the famine were left unheeded 
on the spot where life expired, and their 
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meteiding. mama doubtless have affected the 
atmosphere. As demonstrative that some 
influence was created by these circumstances, 
I beg your attention to the number of deaths, 
which will presently be specified, at Ahme- 
dabad, where the sickness with the 
greatest violence, observing at the same time, 
that at Baroda the government had the pre- 
caution to bury the dead; while this act, so 
necessary for self-preservation and common 
decency, was not performed elsewhere in the 
Guicawar districts with uniform attention. 
The mortality at Ahmedabad is computed at 
a hundred thousand persons, a number nearly 
equal to one half of its population. The de- 
mand for wood to burn the Hindoos, called 
for the destruction of the houses ; even this 
was barely sufficient for the performance of 
the rites required by the Hindoo faith, and 
the half-consumed bodies on the banks of the 
Pabeirmuttee evince, at this hour, to what 
straits the Hindoos were reduced in fulfilling 
the last duties to their kindred. A descrip- 
tion of the fury with which the contagion 
in that unhappy city would scarcely be 
credible. The disease pervaded every habi- 
tation, entire families fell victims to its un- 
sparing hand ; » in many instances, the 
dead body of one person had no sooner been 
disposed of, than the party returned to repeat 
the same office to another. It is worthy of 
remark, that latterly the females were ‘en- 
in removing the dead and committing 

em to the pile; the urgency must have 
been extreme, to have induced this departure 
from usages in rites held in sacred estimation. 
It can be no question, that a part of the mor- 
tality is attributable to the peculiar insalu- 
brity of the climate in this province after the 
rainy season; but as the mortality commonly 
exceeded the proportions of deaths in former 
years in the rate of ten to one,—to what can 
such excess be ascribed, but the cause I have 
ventured to assign? It is a curious fact, 
however, that, with the exception of Ahme- 
dabad, the Mahomedan population did not 
suffer so severely as the Hindoos. The 
cause assigned among themselves I have 
heard to be the nature of their diet, and, the 
support which animal food gave to the body. 
I am not qualified to form a judgment on 
such a subject, but the reason is certainly not 
unworthy of attention. At the same time, I 
am aware that the parallel case of mortality 
among the Europeans at Kaira can be adduced 
against the solidity of the reason assigned, 
though it is but fair to observe, that the Ma- 
homedans suffered in a greater proportion 
than in former years, and that the regiment 
at Kaira were new-comers, and, of course, ex- 
posed to increased dangers, from the influence 
of climate and the prevailing causes of sick- 


ness. 
The influx of a large proportion of the 
population of a country yielding an annual 
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revenue of 500,000/. cannot be accurately 
ascertained : the emigrants arrived in Guze. 
rat in detached bodies, and, for the purpose 
of convenience, spread themselves over the 
face of Guzerat, from the borders of the Gulf 
of Kutch to Surat, in many instances, even 
flocking from ports on the coast to Bombay, 
which they were enabled to do, in consequence 
of native chiefs and opulent merchants grant- 
ing them passage free of charge. It should, 
however, be observed, that the larger propor- 
tion of the people who resorted to the presi- 
dency were from the Kitiwar, which red, 
from the want of rain and ravages of locusts, 
in a much greater moe than the province 
of Guzerat. It is also out of my power to 

ive any certain account of the number of 

arwarees who perished in the famine. I 
have seen, in an evening ride in the suburbs 
of this town, in which every practical means 
for saving them were benevolently exercised, 
not less than fifty bodies scattered around, 
which the servants of Government had not 
had time to inter. I would, therefore, from 


a review of all the circumstances related, be 
inclined to estimate, that not more than one 
in a hundred of these poor creatures ever re- 
turned to their native country. 


MODERN CARRIAGES. 


For country work nearly all the open vehi- 
cles have given place to the double-bodied 
phaeton and the britscka, both of which are 
much used in travelling post. The former 
is likewise in vogue with citizens and others 
who have families, and is now made so light, 
as to be drawn by one horse with four persons 
in it with ease, for a limited number of miles. 
Descending still lower in the scale, and only 
one remove from the donkey-cart, is what is 
called the pony-chaise, out of which more 
people have been killed than we should like 
to enumerate here. These vehicles, by far 
the most dangerous carriages of the whole 
family they belong to, are so light that an 
animal of little power can do what he pleases 
with them; they are also obliged to be made 
so short in the carriage, that the least thing 
upsets them, while the persons in them are 
not out of reach of heels. Should the animal 
be alarmed and endeavour to run away, the 
lowness and lightness of the vehicle nearly 
destroy all power of resistance; indeed, if he 
have much power, a carriage of this descrip- 
may be compared to a canister tied to a dog’s 
tail. 

Accidents, by these carriages, frequently 
arise from apparently an unknown cause ; it 
is by no means generally known, that horses 
frequently begin kicking or plunging in con- 
sequence of some part of their harness pinch- 
ing them, but which their drivers are quite 
unconscious of at the time. Thus a coach- 
horse is frequently set kicking by merely a 
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twist in his trace. Many accidents, however, 
arise from using horses not properly broken 
to harness, as well as from the inexperience of 


drivers. 

Already, like all other trades, coach-making 
is on the wane. Two years back, the town- 
coach could not be had under four hundred 

ineas. Three hundred is the price now. 

travelling-chariot, with every thing com- 
ete, could not be purchased under three 
undred and eighty en three hundred 
will now suffice. e town-cabriolet, with 
t boxes to the wheels, commenced at a 
undred and fifty guineas: a hundred and 
twenty is now the figure, and so with all the 
rest of the tribe —Quarterly Review. 


“ @HE MARCH” OF MACHINERY. 


Tue vast additions made to human power by 
the employment of tools and machines, are, 
indeed, too obvious not to arrest the attention 
of every one. There is hardly a single branch 
of industry in which they do not add im- 
mensely to the energies of the labourer; and 
there are very many branches, and those too 
of the utmost importance, that could not be 
prosecuted without their assistance. The 
capacity to invent and contrive makes a part 
of the original constitution of man. He is 
at all times desirous to make the powers of 
nature minister to his purposes; and his 
well-being mainly depends on his success in 
this respect, or on the skill which he displays 
in pressing the powers of nature into his 
service, and making them perform a part of 
those tasks that would otherwise be either 
not performed at all, or performed by the 
hand only. We have been so long accus- 
tomed to make use of the most complicated 
and expensive machines, that we have in a 
tt measure forgotten how much we owe to 

ose that are simpler and cheaper, but not 
less powerful or useful. The truth is, that 
we hardly do any thing—that we cannot so 
much as make a pen, snuff a candle, mend a 
fire, or dress a beef-steak—without resorting 
to machinery. We are so much identified 
with it, that it has become, as it were, almost 
a part of ourselves. Agriculture could not 
be carried on, even in its rudest form, with- 
out spades and hoes; and the horse had to 
be domesticated, and iron smelted and forged, 
before the plough could be introduced. Ci- 
vilized man is, in fact, indebted to tools and 
machines, not for an increase of power merely, 
but for almost every thing that he possesses. 
Perhaps not one in a thousand of the arts 
practised amongst us could be carried on by 
the hand only. Those who investigate the 
history of the human race, who trace their 
slow and gradual progress from their lowest 
and most abject to their highest and most 
polished state, jwill find that it has always 
een accompanied and chiefly promoted by 
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the invention and improvement of tools and 
engines. What, we ask, has falsified all the 
predictions of Hume and Smith, as to the 
increase of the public debt, and enables us to 
support without difficulty a load of taxes that 
would have crushed our fathers, as it would 
crush any other people ? There cannot be the 
shadow of a doubt that it is to be wholly as- 
cribed to the stupendous inventions and dis- 
coveries of Hargraves, Arkwright, Watt, 
Wedgwood, Crompton, Cartwright, and a 
few others. These added so prodigiously to 
our capacities of production, that we went on 
rapidly increasing in population and wealth, 
notwithstanding an nditure of blood and 
treasure unparalleled in the history of the 
world. It is believed that an individual can 
at this moment, by means of the improved 
machinery now in use, ‘produce about 200 
times the quantity of cotton that an 
individual could have produced at the acces- 
sion of George III. in 1760! The improve- 
ment in other branches, though for the most 
part less striking than in the cotton manu- 
facture, is still very great; and in some, as 
in the lace manufacture, it is little if at all 
inferior. The high and conspicuous place 
we occupy among the nations of the earth, 
is not owing to our possessing a greater 
pulation, a finer climate, or a more fertile 
soil; but to the superior art we have evinced 
in availing ourselves of the powers of nature. 
This has multiplied our resources, and in- 
creased our power in a degree that was not 
previously conceivable. It is not going too 
far to say that we have, at the sa, Shr 
derived ten times more advantage from the 
spinning-jenny and the steam-engine, than 
from all our conquests in India, though these 
have added nearly 100 millions of sobivots to 
our empire.— Edinburgh Review. 





The Gatherer. 


Pompeii.—Among the discoveries at Pom- 
peii, in 1827, was a very grand edifice, which 
the antiquarians denominate a Pantheon. Its 
form is a parallel . The entrance opens 
in one of the narrowest sides of the building. 
In the corners are three small rooms: in the 
middle one, in two niches, were found statues 
of Tiberius and Livia. Unfortunately, these 
statues, though very beautiful, are without 
arms. The principal wall is ornamented 
with paintings, very well preserved, which 
represent the history of Romulus and Remus, 
at the moment when they were suckled by 
the wife of the shepherd Faustulus, In the 
gallery which conducts to the Pantheon, and 
in the room which served as a robing room, 
are tablets of marble, with different numbers. 
In the numerous paintings of this edifice ‘are 
representations of hunts, marine monsters, 


and different animals. Attached to the build- 
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ing is a court, surrounded by a portico, sup- 
ported by elegant columns, whose pediments 
are of white marble. In the midst of this 
portico rise eight pedestals, which probably 
supported a small rotunda, similar to that 
which is seen at Puzzoli, in the temple of 
Serapis. W. G. C. 


Muddy Streets — 

“(Cry havock, and let slip the scavengers.” 
Scavengers are officers chosen yearly in each 
parish, in London and the suburbs, by the 
constables, churchwardens, and other inha- 
bitants, whose business it is to hire persons 
called rakers, with carts, to cleanse the 
streets, and carry away the dirt and filth 
thereof, under a penalty of forty —- 
The word scavenger is derived from the 
Saxon scaefda, or the Dutch schaven—to 
scrape, or shave away. . It appears the pre- 
sent London scavengers scrape, but most 
assuredly do not shave away the mud; and 
libel the poet Gay, who says— 

« For the scavenger bids kennels glide 

Within their bounds, and heaps of dirt subside.” 
As the word scavenger is derived from the 
Dutch, the parish officers might import some 
of the Dutch prisoners, and make them useful 
in the science of scaven. P.T. W. 


Zoffany and George 11I.—The celebrated 
Zoffany, who resided a long time in England, 
was employed by George III. to paint a 
scene from olds’s Speculation, in which 
Quick, Munden, and Miss Wallis were intro- 
duced. The king called to see it in progress, 
and at last it was done, “all but the coat.” 
The picture, however, was not sent, and the 
king repeated his visit to the artist. Zoffany, 
with some embarrassment, said, “It is all 
done but the goat.”— Don’t tell me,” said 
the impatient monarch, “this is always the 
way ; you said it was done all but the coat 
the last time I was here.”—“I said the goat, 
and please your majesty, answered the artist. 
— Ay!” replied the king, “the goat or the 
coat, I care not which you call it; I say I will 
not have the picture,” — and was about to 
leave the room, when Zoffany, in agony, re- 
peated, “It is the goat that is not finished,” 
pointing to the picture of a goat that hung 
up in a frame, as an ornament to the scene 
at the theatre. The king laughed heartily at 
the blunder, and waited patiently till “the 
goat” was finished. W. G.C. 


Curran’s Schoolmaster—An account of 
his interview with Boyse, the friend and edu- 
cator of his youth, is thus related by himself. 
“ About five and thirty years after leaving the 
school at Middleton, when I had risen to 
some eminence at the bar, and when I had a 
seat in parliament, on my return, one day, 
from court, I found an old gentleman seated 
alone in my drawing-room; his feet fami- 
liarly placed on each side ofthe chimney- 


piece, and his whole air bespeaking the con- 
sciousness of one quit at home. He turned 
round—it was my friend of the Ball-alley. I 
tushed instinctively into his arms, and burst 
into tears. Words cannot describe the scene 
which followed: ‘ You are right, sir; you 
are right,’ said I; ‘the chimney-piece is 
yours—the pictures are yours—the house is 
yours. You gave me all I have—my friend 
—my father—my benefactor!? He dined 
with me; and in the evening I caught the 
tear glistening in his eye, when he saw poor, 
little Jack, the creature of his bounty, rising 
in the House of Commons to reply to a right 
honourable. Poor Boyse! he'is now gone: 
and no suitor had a larger deposit of prac- 
tical benevolence -in the court above. This 
is his wine ; let us drink to his memory.” — 
Georgian Era. © 
Origin of Vermin.—Eulia, in his book of 
travels, has recorded the following singular 
tradition of the origin of vermin, as preserved 
among a sect of Kurds, who dwelt in his 
time at the foot of Mount Sindshar: “When 
Noah’s ark sprung a leak, by striking against 
a rock, in the vicinity of Mount Sindshar, 
and Noah despaired altogether of safety, the 
serpent peveee to help him out of his mis- 
hap, if he would engage to feed him upon 
human flesh after the deluge had subsided. 
Noah pledged himself to do so; and the ser- 
pent, coiling himself up, drove his body into 
the fracture, and stopped the leak. When 
the pluvious element was appeased, and all 
were making their way out of the ark, the 
serpent insisted upon the fulfilment of the 
pledge he had received ; but Noah, by Ga- 
briel’s advice, committed the pledge to the 
flames ; and scattering the ashes in the air, 
there arose out of them flies, fleas, lice, bugs, 
and all such sorts of vermin as prey upon 
human blood ; and in this manner was Noah’s 
pledge redeemed.” W. G. C. 


The proprietor of an Irish journal states 
that he “is painfully obliged to suspend its 
publication for some time, in consequence of 
the gross: neglect of some, and the inebriety 
of others employed in his office. 


Exeter ’Change, iy its last state, is said to 
have been built by Dr. Barbon, a speculator 
in houses, about the time of William and 
Mary. In 1708, the lower story was occu- 
pied by milliners, and the upper by the Com- 
pany of Upholsterers. 





*,* Guernsty.— Will the recent visiter P. B. au- 
thenticate his communication respecting the curious 
lantern custom in Guernsey ? 
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